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THE NEEDS OF THE SOUTH. 



BY EOBEBT LOWEY, EX-GOVEEKOE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

I am invited to discuss the needs of the South as I learned 
them during my occupancy of the executive office for eight years 
in Mississippi. 

The subject implies that the South has peculiar needs not com- 
mon to other sections of the country ; and this is, unfortunately, 
true. The position of the South is isolated. It is not rendered 
so by reason of differences in climate, soil, productions, or natural 
resources, though these exist ; but it arises chiefly from political 
differences originating in the institution of slavery, the destruc- 
tion of which has radically changed the labor of the country, this 
change creating new industries and enterprises. It will be remem- 
bered that great, impartial, and philosophical minds long years 
ago predicted disaster and ruin to those exposed to the ordeals 
through which the South has passed. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that the two races of which the 
Southern States are mainly composed could not live equally free 
under the same government. In this opinion de Tocqueville 
concurred, as did distinguished historians of Europe, one of whom 
gave the West Indies as an example where the progress of civil- 
ization had been arrested and both races ruined. 

The South has survived the ordeal, and the trials through 
which it has passed inspire courage and confidence for the future. 
The progress that has been made in the past ten years and the 
needs of to-day are inseparably connected. The one must be 
understood to comprehend the other. 

Without discussing the policy of any political party, it can be 
truthfully stated that from 1867 to 1874 the laws in Mississippi 
were not enforced, and life and property had but little protection. 
The public revenues were exhausted and their sources dried up. 
This not only applied to the visible, tangible resources of the 
people, but in many instances throughout the Southern States 
the burdens were increased by the issuance of negotiable bonds, 
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Capital fled from the country. Farms were abandoned or for- 
feited and sold for taxes, and a steady stream of emigration, com- 
posed of the best material in the South, sought homes elsewhere. 
The great natural resources of the country remained undeveloped. 
Not a mine was opened, not a factory was established, not a rail- 
road was built. Trade and commerce were paralyzed, and the 
stoutest hearts despaired. 

The foregoing can be verified by the official statistics. In 1869 
the State tax in Mississippi was ten cents on $100; in 1871, forty 
cents; in 1872, eighty; in 1873, one hundred and twenty-five; in 
1874, one hundred and forty cents on $100; and the county and 
municipal taxes increased in the same ratio. Notwithstanding this 
high taxation, the public debt increased in like proportion, show- 
ing a large excess of expenditures over receipts. More than 40 
per cent, of the lands were sold for taxes, embracing a large quan- 
tity in the Yazoo-Mississippi delta, equal in fertility to the 
alluvial soil of the Nile. 

Amid the general depression the people made a supreme 
effort to pick up their burden, and by renewed energy win pros- 
perity, and they succeeded. From that time onward it has been 
a steady march unexampled in the past experience of even this 
rapidly-growing country. The increase in the assessed value of 
property in the Southern States since that date is enormous. The 
miles of railroad that have been constructed, the value of factories 
that have been established, amount to many millions of dollars. 
In Mississippi, during the time mentioned, there has been an in- 
crease of ninety thousand children in the common schools, and 
the amount expended in 1889 for their support was over $1,000,- 
000. The people share liberally of their means for educational 
purposes. The resources have been sufficient to establish splendid 
institutions for the higher education of the youth of both races, 
and at the same time to build and support asylums for the 
afflicted. In addition to the liberal support for the purposes 
mentioned, the greater portion of the lands forfeited for taxes 
have been redeemed. 

These are substantial evidences of prosperity, and they 
demonstrate the struggle that the Southern people have made 
to recuperate and build up their fortunes. 

The needs of the South are organized or systematized 
labor, capital, and less legislation. I dissent from those who 
vol. cl. — so. 401. 29 
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class the negro as an inferior laborer. I regard him as the 
best and cheapest laborer that will ever be found for the 
cultivation of our chief product, cotton. His adaptability to 
the climate and the fact that he is not a skilled laborer, together 
with his natural inclination, fit him for the cotton field. What 
his ultimate fate may be is a difficult problem, but it will be no 
easy task to find his equal or supply his place as a laborer for the 
cultivation of cotton. 

When it is remembered that the annual value of this one 
product alone in Mississippi is, in round numbers, fifty millions 
of dollars, and that it exceeds that sum in one State and approxi- 
mates it in others, the importance of well-organized and reliable 
labor is apparent. It is one of the needs that cannot be over- 
estimated. 

I have had occasion heretofore to say, and I repeat the state- 
ment, that if the area of country embraced in what is known as 
the Mississippi delta was thoroughly protected from the floods, 
and every acre cultivated in cotton, it would produce more than 
was raised in the United States in any year previous to the late 
war. In this connection it may be said that the increased con- 
sumption keeps pace with the production, and, moreover, that 
cotton forms a part of almost every fabric that is found in the 
mercantile world. 

Hence well-organized labor is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance in the production of this valuable crop. If the negro 
was let alone by politicians, and allowed to follow his own inclina- 
tions, he would be a better laborer, and more contented ; and with 
the advantages of education time would increase his appreciation 
of citizenship. 

In support of this view, the statistics show a decrease in crime 
during the last decade. In 1880 there were more than 900 con- 
victs in the penitentiary; in 1889, with an increased population, 
there were 550. The improvement in this and other respects has 
been so marked as to lead to the well-founded hope that within a 
few years the stable and well-ordered governments under which 
we live, supplemented by the influence of education and Christi- 
anity, will accomplish much in restoring cordial relations between 
the races, and in systematizing labor, which will assure reasonable 
prosperity. 

Mississippi is an agricultural State, and, notwithstanding the 
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difficulties to which I refer, much has been accomplished; and I 
do not hesitate to say that the progress of the State during the 
past ten years, under home rule, in all that contributes to the 
greatness and glory of a State, and the happiness and content- 
ment of her people of every class, creed, race, sex, and condition, 
will compare favorably with that of other States for the same 
period. The same may be said of every other Southern State, 
and of some even more. These facts indicate more clearly than 
any mere words that the true need of the South is to be permitted 
to pursue without molestation the career upon which she is now 
embarked. 

Besides systematized labor, we want capital ; for it must be 
remembered that to get the great agricultural interests on a firm 
and prosperous footing required all the home capital at command. 
With the exception of Texas, which has five times its area, Mis- 
sissippi is the largest cotton-growing State in the Union, and it 
ought to be the largest cotton-manufacturing State in America. 
One of the great needs of Mississippi and other cotton States is 
capital to establish factories, especially those of cotton and wool. 
The productions of the earth are usually manufactured where 
they are made or found, and why capital has not sought invest- 
ment in this industry here is difficult to understand. It cannot be 
charged to unjust laws, or to oppressive taxation, or to misgovern- 
ment. I seriously doubt if there are a million and a half of 
people in this or any other country where laws are more impartial 
or more faithfully executed than in Mississippi. 

Our climate, productions, and conditions generally are most 
favorable for the manufacturing of cotton. There are cheap 
land, cheap labor, cheap fuel, and the raw material raised in pro- 
fusion. It may also be stated that in many localities we have 
never-failing streams of water, and the weather is never too cold 
for operators to do a satisfactory day's work. 

"While on this subject, it is not improper to say that the "Wes- 
son Cotton Factory, having only the Illinois Central Eailroad for 
transportation, ships goods 1,450 miles to Boston, and there com- 
petes with cotton goods of every description manufactured within 
forty miles of Boston. The same may be said of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and other large cities. 

Yes, one of the great needs of the South is capital to build up 
and establish factories. Certainly where all the conditions and 
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appointments are favorable and the raw material is at hand, it 
would be cheaper and more profitable to bring and erect the ma- 
chinery on the ground where the product is than to submit to 
the constant outlay of transporting the material thousands of 
miles. 

Neither Vicksburg, with twenty thousand inhabitants, nor 
Meridian, with fifteen thousand, neither Greenville nor Jackson, 
each with eight or ten thousand, has a cotton or wool factory. The 
first -mentioned city has two railroads, one running north and 
south and the other east and west, and, in addition, is directly on 
the Mississippi River, and a large distributing-point. Meridian 
has four railroads, and is situated in a most delightful country. 
Greenville is situated on the great river/ with three railroads, in 
one of the most fertile counties in America, and is a distributing- 
point of great importance. The capital of the State has railways 
leading in almost every direction. A factory at either of the 
points mentioned would possess superior advantages over one 
having but a single line over which to transport its goods. 

Every section of our State invites the investment of capital, 
and the same may be said of contiguous States. The improved 
methods of industry which distinguish other States, and the results 
of their experience, would be most beneficial to our population. 
When the people of the world assembled in New Orleans at the 
Industrial and Cotton Exposition, and saw the gigantic structures 
that covered more than thirty acres of land, they were informed 
that every stick of timber was furnished from the pine forests of 
Mississippi. The shipments of lumber from one port, Pascagoula, 
during the week ending on the last day of February, were nearly 
three million feet, divided between Africa, Brazil, Prance, 
Uruguay, Mexico, and Florida. 

It may safely be stated that 1890 finds the Southern States 
more prosperous than at any time during the past quarter of a 
century. Mines, factories, farming, and, indeed, all vocations 
have been reasonably remunerative. While money has been ob- 
tained more easily, and many national and private banks have 
been established, yet to raise and move crops keeps the home 
capital employed. Properly to develop the resources of the coun- 
try capital is much needed. 

The Southern people have been sorely tested. They have 
survived as best they could the demoralizing effects of war, and 
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the evils incident to the existence of peculiarly distinct and differ- 
ent races, equally free under the same government ; but in their 
trials, and in the hope of bettering their condition, appeals were 
made to the law-making power for any relief that could be sug- 
gested. Too much legislation has been the bane of the country. 
Change is not always improvement. A law which may not be 
of the best, but with which those concerned are familiar, is better 
for society than frequent changes in the hope of improving the 
law. That is praiseworthy conservatism which clings to what is, 
until assured of something better to substitute for it. 

The gloomy prophecies of those who spoke for posterity have 
not been fulfilled in our history. Great deeds and virtues are the 
legitimate offspring of great trials. To solve successfully the 
grave social and political problems with which we yet stand face 
to face, and to adjust differences and peculiarities of races so as 
to render mutual help, instead of putting a clog upon both public 
and private interests, are objects worthy of the loftiest ambition, 
and in which every citizen high and low may participate. 

Robert Lowet. 



